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met a friend in the person of one of the partners in the gro- 
cery establishment which had first given him employment, and 
who, like himself, had sought a home in the wilderness. This 
man had some money, but, unfortunately for himself, never 
having " turned the Vosther" or learned anything in accounts, 
■was unable to put it to any use that would require a know- 
ledge of what a facetious alderman once called the three R's, 
reading, writing, and 'rithmetic. Now, these happened to be 
Diraiy's forte. So when his quondam employer was one day 
lamenting to him the deficiency which forbade him to apply 
his capital to the lucrative uses which he otherwise might, 
Dinny modestly suggested a method whereby this desirable 
object might be effected : the other, after a little considera- 
tion, thought ho might do worse than adopt it, and accord- 
ingly, before many days elapsed, a grand new store appeared 
in the township of Prishprashchawmanraw, in which Dinny 
was book-keeper and junior partner. Having brouo;ht him 
thus far by our assistance, we shall allow him to conclude his 
letter after his own way :^ 

" And so you see, dear mother, that notwithstanding all 
the neighbours said, it's as lucky after all that I turned the 
Vosther, for it has made a man of'^me, and with the help of the 
holy St Patrick I am well able to spare the twenty pounds 
3'ou will get inside, which is half for yourself to make your 
old days comfortable, or to come out to me, if you'd like that 
better, and the other half for my poor darling Nelly, the colleen 
dhas dhun, that I am afraid spent many a neavy hour on my 
account ; but you may tell her that with the help of God 
I will live to make up for them all. I will expect her at New 
York by the next ship, and you may tell her that the first 
thing she is to buy with the money must be a grand goold 
ring, and let her put it on her finger at once, without waiting 
for either priest or parson, for I'm her sworn husband already, 
and will bring her straight to the priest the minute she puts 
her foot on America shore, and until then who dare sneeze at 
her ? You must write to me to say where I am to meet her, 
and by what ship she will come out ; and above all, whether 
nhe is to bring any thing out with her besides herself— you 
know what I mean. And, dear mother, when you write to 
me, you are to put on the back of the letter, Dennis M'Daniel, 
Esq. for that's what I am now — not a word of lie in it. So 
wishing the best of good lack to all the neighbours, and to 
yourself and to Nelly, 1 remain, &c. &c. &c." 

"Glory to you, Dmny!" was ejaculated on every side, 
while they all rushed tumultuously forward to congratulate 
the unwedded bride. In their uproarious hands we leave her, 
drawing this moral from the whole thing, that it's very hard 
to spoil an Irishman entirely, if there be any good at all in him 
originally. A. M'C. 



THE THREE MONKS. 

" It was with the good monks of old that sterhng hospitality was to be 
found." — Hansbiiovb's Irish Gazetteer. 

Tliree monks sat by a bogwood fire ! 
Shaven then crowns, and their garments grejr ; 

Close they sat to that bogwood fire. 
Wat»:hmg the wicket till break of day- 
Such was ever the rule at Kilcrea ;* 

For whoever passed, be he baron or squire. 
Was free to call at that abbey, and stay. 
Nor guerdon or hire for his lodging pay, 

Though he tarried a week with the Holy Quire ! 

Three monks sat by a bogwood fire * 
Dark look'd the night from the window-pane ! 

They who sat by that bogwood fire 
Were Eustace, AUeyn, and Giles by name ; 
Long tbey gazed at the cheerAil flame. 

TiU each ftom his neighbour began to inquire 
The tale of his hfe, before he came 
To Saint Bridget's shrine, and the cowl bad ta'en : 

So they piled on more wood, and drew their seats nlgher ! 

Tliree monks sat by a bogwood fire ! 

Loud walled the wind through cloister and nave ! 
With penitent air by that bogwood fire 

The first tliat spake it was Eustace grave, 

And told, " He had been a soldier brave 

• Kilcrea Abbey, near Cork, was dedicated to Saint Bridget, and founded, 
A. D. 14W, by Cormac Lord Muskerry. Its monks belonged to the Fran- 
cisuan order commonly called " the Orey Friars." 



In ills youth, till a comrade he slew in ire ; 
Since then he forswore helmet and glaive. 
And, leaving his home, had crossed the wave. 

And taken the cross and cowl at Saint Finbar's spire 1 

Three monks sat by a bogwood fire ! 

Swift through the glen ran the river Lee ! 
And AUeyn next, by that bogwood fire. 

Told his tale — a woeful man was he : 

Alas, he had loved unlawfVillie 
The wife of his brother. Sir Hugh Maguire ! 

.\nd he fled to the cloister to flree 

His soul from sin :" and 'twas sad to see 
How sorrow had worn the youthful friar : 

Three monks sat by a bogwood fire ! 

.\nd red the light on the rafters shone. 
And the last who spote by that bogwood fire 

Was Giles, of the three the only one 

Whom care or grief had not lit upon ; 
But rosy and round, throughout city and shire 

His mate for frolic and glee was none ; 

And soon he told how *' A peasant's son, 
He was reared to the church by their former Prior '." 

Three monks sat by a bogwood Are I 

The moon look'd o'er all with clouded ray ; 

And there they sat by that bogwood fire. 
Watching the wicket till break of day ; 
And many that night did call, and stay. 

Whose names— if, gentles, ye do not tire— - 
In next strain shall the bard essay — 
(Many and motley I ween were they^ — 

■J'ill then, pardon he craves for his humble lyre : 
And to each and ail, 

Benedidte ' 



COMPARATIVE VALUE OF BLACK BOi'S IN 
AMERICA AND IRELAND. 
It has not unfrequently occurred to us as a thing somewhat 
remarkable, that there is a vast difference in the comparative 
value of the black boys of America and those of Ireland ; a!\d 
this was very forcibly proved to us on a recent occa-sion. The 
American little blacks are, as we have been credibly informed, 
to be bought for forty dollars and upwards, according to their 
health, strength, and beauty ; the Irish blackies for about a 
twentieth of that sum ; and as everything is valued in propor- 
tion to its cost, it follows as a matter of course that the Ame- 
rican urchins are vastly more prized and better taken earo of 
than the Irish. It is not very easy to account for this, but 
perhaps it is only a consequence of difference of race. Tho 
American black boys are supposed to be the descendants of 
Cham — true woolly-headed chaps, with the colouring matter 
of their complexion deposited beneath their outer skin, and 
not washoffable by means of soap and water. The Irish black 
boys generally are believed to be of the true Caucasian breed 
— the descendants of Japhet; and their blackness is on the 
outer surface of the skin, and may, though we believe with 
difficulty, be removed. But we wall not speak dogmatically 
on this point. In other respects they agree tolerably. They 
have both the power of bearing heat to a considerable degree, 
and of dispensing with the incumbrance of much clothing. 
But it is in their relative value that they most differ, and this 
is the point we desire to prove, and what we think we can do 
to the satisfaction of our readers by the following anecdote : — . 

Being naturally of a most humane and benevolent character, 
as all our readers are — for none others would support our 
pennyworth — we have often lamented the abject condition and 
sufferings of our black urchins, and have come to the resolution 
never to assist in encouraging their degradation, but on the 
contrary to do everything in our power to oppose it. With 
this praiseworthy intention we recently sent for a gentleman 
who professes the art of increasing our domestic comforts by 
the aid of modem science as developed in our improved ma- 
chinery — or in other words, we sent for him to clean the chim- 
ney of our study, not with a little boy, but with a proper mo- 
dern machine constructed for the purpose. The said profes- 
sor came accordingly, but to our astonishment not merely 
with his sweeping machine, but also with one of the objects of 
our pity and commiseration — a little black boy ! The use of 
this attendant we did not immediately comprehend, nor did 
we ask, but proceeded at once to inquire of the professor tho 
price of his services in the way we desired. 



